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observances of nearly all peoples. But there is as little ground for 
assuming the reasons to be the real source and effective motive of the ap- 
probations they reenforce as for assuming the myths to be the source of 
the rites they ostensibly explain. The acceptance of the reasons is often 
itself simply a part of the custom, and nowise proves that the influence 
of custom is not the determining influence in the formation of the judg- 
ment. 

To conclude, then : Sharp seems to me to have failed to justify his 
more sweeping negations of the custom theory. But against the excesses 
of that theory he has supplied a valuable corrective. In the group 
examined he has shown, not at all the absence of the custom factor, but 
undoubtedly the presence, under certain conditions, of other factors in the 
moral judgments of the natural man. And he has rightly pointed out an 
intrinsic probability — too little heeded by some writers on the omnipotence 
of custom — that at all stages of culture, especially when new situations 
or casuistical embarrassments have arisen, there has been a play of the 
individual's practical judgment and personal sympathies, supplementing 
custom, occasionally overriding it, and often gradually transforming it. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

The University op Missouri. 

Systematische Philosophic W. Dilthey, A. Riehl, W. Wundt, W. 

Ostwald, H. Ebbinghaus, R. Eucken, Fr. Paulsen, W. Munch, Th. 

Lipps. Die Cultur der Gegenwart, I., 6. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. 

Teubner. 1907. Pp. viii + 432. 

It is very difficult for a reviewer to do justice to a work of this 
kind. A summary that would be of any value would be too long to find a 
place in any periodical. The articles, too, because of their popular 
appeal are either so far free from controversial or uncertain statements, 
or are so privileged by the fact that they are intended to be popular, 
that criticism could only be offered as to the wisdom of including or 
excluding matter — a form of criticism that is bound to move on un- 
certain ground. 

One can not accuse the editor of favoring any one school, for the 
more controversial general problems are treated three times over by men 
of different schools under titles that are apparently very different, but 
which really give opportunity for discussion of the same matter. Dilthey, 
Wundt, and Paulsen, each has a chance to outline his system of meta- 
physics. Dilthey under the title "The Nature of Philosophy," Wundt 
in an article entitled "Metaphysics," and Paulsen under the head of 
" The Future of Philosophy." Ostwald's " Naturphilosophie " arrives 
at conclusions on common matters that are characteristically different 
from those of Wundt and Dilthey. Each sees the end of his discipline 
in the development of a Weltanschauung, and each recognizes the close 
relation between science and philosophy or metaphysics. Ostwald would 
extend science to cover the problems of metaphysics, while the two other 
philosophers would subordinate science to philosophy, and coordinate its 
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results with those of other realms of thought hefore accepting them as 
adequate to the entire problem. Wundt takes occasion in this connection 
to read Haeckel, Ostwald, and Mach a lesson on the presumptiveness of 
the scientist, and insists that while they think they are keeping within 
the bounds of science they are really building up metaphysical systems 
with none of the conservatism of the present-day metaphysician. " The 
greatest skeptics have been the greatest mystics," is his final sentence 
in dismissing the school. 

The better defined disciplines follow the current lines of treatment. 
Riehl gives a summary of the elements of inductive and deductive logic 
in the traditional form, and emphasizes the importance of methodology 
of the sciences for the modern treatment. In the systematic part of his 
treatise on epistemology he opposes the positivistic and the critical 
schools, and attempts to harmonize the two tendencies in the principle 
that form and content are both ideas, and must, therefore, be capable of 
being connected with the unity of thought. Nothing can enter our ex- 
perience which does not in perception correspond to the unity of our 
thought. Empiricism and criticism must, therefore, be one. 

Ebbinghaus is at his usual high level in the brief summary of psy- 
chology. After the elementary mental states have been considered he 
gives a relatively large part of his space to a discussion of belief, art, 
and religion. All three develop from the attempt to escape the disagree- 
able consequences of human foresight. With the development of intelli- 
gence and anticipation there are found to be many gaps in knowledge and 
much that must be left to uncertainty. Beliefs in general and their 
particular developments in religion and art represent man's endeavor to 
palliate fears and fortify hope as he contemplates the future. 

" The Philosophy of History " by Eucken, " Ethics " by Paulsen and 
" Pedagogy " by Miinch are resumes of the subject from the particular 
standpoints of the author. The article on " Esthetics," by Lipps, gives 
a clear statement of his theory of Einfiihlung and should be valuable 
as a summary of his views, which are put more briefly and clearly here 
than is his wont. 

As a whole the work should prove valuable as a popular exposition of 
several of the important German contemporary philosophical systems. 

W. B. PlLLSBURY. 

University of Michigan. 

Modern Classical Philosophers. Selections Illustrating Modem Phi- 
losophy from Bruno to Spencer. Benjamin Rand. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 1908. Pp. xiii + 740. 
In the first place, this volume is a commendable example of good 
book-making. In seven hundred and forty pages (including a useful 
index) the publishers have given the editor's selections covering modern 
philosophy in a form at once handsome and serviceable. The print is 
clear, the paper is good, the book, though of necessity extended, is neither 
too large nor too heavy for convenient handling. The price, moreover, 



